DAUGHTERS   OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA

the symbolical climax was that interesting moment
when she and the Emperor stood together, her arm in
his, in the moonlight, beside the tomb of Napoleon I,
while the Heir Apparent of the English throne knelt
beside his mother. She always put a very high value
on Royal cordialities, but she would have been
astonished to know that the impression of Paris
formed by her small and (she was afraid) stupid son,
kneeling in a kilt beside her, would have a far greater
effect on the future relations of the two countries
than her own presence. The Empress Eugenie, she
wrote to Uncle Leopold, took but a small part in
their reception. " The dear Empress, whom we are
all very fond of, we saw comparatively but little of,
as for really and certainly very good reasons she must
take great care of herself. . . .** The Empress
expressed the same thing (and yet concealed it) by
starting the fashion of the crinoline. Prince Albert
did not share his wife's enthusiasm. His insight
doubted whether the Emperor was a man with any
high moral sense, and he thought the French
a frivolous people. Vicky, as was subsequently
apparent, shared her father's misgivings.

Straight from the dazzle and pomp of Paris, the
four returned to the simple life at Balmoral, occupying
the new Castle for the first time. The earliest guest
they received there was Prince Frederick William of
Prussia, eldest son of Prince William of Prussia, and
nephew of the childless king. Prince Frederick had
visited England once before, on the occasion of the
Great Exhibition in 1851, and, though the Queen's
eldest daughter was then only a girl of ten, she had
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